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SIR SAM URL BAKER AND NORTHERN 
AFRICA. 

Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir. By T. Douglas Murray 
and A. Silva White. 8vo. Pp. xii. 447, with six 
illustrations and nine maps. (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1895.) 

North Africa. Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel. (New series). Africa. Vol. i. By A. H, 
Keane. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 639, with seventy-seven illus¬ 
trations and nine maps. (London: E. Stanford, 1895.) 
SUMMARY of our present knowledge of Northern 
Africa, and a memoir of the late Sir Samuel Baker, 
may be appropriately considered together, for Baker’s 
main title to fame rests on the work he did in that 
region ; and had his experience been properly utilised, 
the most interesting part of it might not have been lost 
to civilisation and closed to scientific inquiry. 

Samuel White Baker came of an old Devonshire 
family, members of which have done good work for their 
country since the time when Sir John Baker served 
Henry VIII. as Attorney-General, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Baker was born in London on June 8, 1821, and spent 
most of his early life at Enfield. He was destined for 
a commercial career, and in 1842 placed in his father’s 
office in Fenchurch Street. But the work was utterly 
uncongenial to him. His marriage kept him quiet 
for a time, but not for long ; for next year he gave 
up business and went to Mauritius, where the family had 
estates. In 1846 he went for a shooting expedition to 
Ceylon, and was so impressed by the possibilities of the 
island, which then had a very bad reputation, that he 
resolved to found a colony in it. In 1848 he led a party 
of settlers to Newera Eliya, where 1000 acres of land had 
been bought from the Government. This was cleared, 
and a settlement made. Baker remained there till 1855, 
and during his stay did a good deal of big-game shooting. 
In 1856 his wife died, and as he had previously lost three 
of his children, he became very depressed, and actually 
resolved to enter the Church. This scheme came to 
nothing, and Baker accepted instead the post of manager 
of the Dobruscha Railway, the construction of which had 
been just begun. This kept him busy in 1859 and i860, 
and raised in him the keen interest he afterwards felt in 
the Eastern question. It was in the next year, when 
Baker was forty years of age, that he resolved on an 
expedition into Africa to try to meet Speke (whose sister 
had married Baker’s father) and Grant, and carry out 
some explorations to supplement theirs. In order to gain 
experience of the people and to learn the languages 
required, he made a preliminary excursion up the Atbara 
to some of the Abyssinian sources of the Nile. He left 
Khartum on his main expedition on December 18, 1862, 
reaching Gondokoro in the following February. Here 
he met Speke and Grant, who returned northward in 
Baker’s boats, while he and his heroic wife continued 
their journey southward along the Nile valley, and 
through Unyoro till they reached the Albert Nyanza at 
Bakovia. The discovery of this lake was the greatest 
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achievement of the expedition ; but it was only the 
accident of the condition of the weather, that robbed 
them of the discovery of the snow-clad peaks of Ruwen- 
zori. They had reached a point whence, in clear weather, 
the mountain ought to have been as visible “ as St. 
Paufs dome from Westminster Bridge,” as Stanley said. 
They returned to Europe in 1865, and in 1869 went back 
to the Soudan on an expedition to suppress the slave 
trade. Baker had all a Devonshire Quaker’s horror of 
this trade. The view that slavery was a kind of secondary 
larval structure, necessary in a certain stage of national 
progress, and later on to be absorbed or thrown off, was 
not then recognised. Baker simply regarded it as an 
unholy thing, which was to be crushed by any means 
or at any cost. He accordingly went for it with the 
pluck of a bull-dog, and just about as much judgment. 
He was given a commission to go to the Soudan to break 
up the gangs of slave raiders. He had an independent 
command, but could do little of permanent value with¬ 
out the assistance of his colleague, the Governor of 
Khartum ; but this worthy official, as well as Baker’s 
native assistants and the supreme authorities in Cairo, 
all believed in the slave trade in theory, and carried it 
out in practice. Ismail Pasha alone seems to have been 
sincere, and not to have endeavoured to thwart the efforts 
he was ostensibly supporting. Thanks, however, to 
Baker’s indomitable pluck and energy, and his tact with 
the men, this Quixotic expedition was carried through 
with a certain measure of success. Its commander alone 
benefited much by it, for he secured a great reputation 
as a leader of men, and learnt better to understand both 
the Soudan and the slave trade. He returned to Europe 
in 1873, recognising the futility of trying to effect a social 
revolution over several millions of square miles by shoot¬ 
ing a few score of the agents in a trade, of which the 
principals lived unpunished in Cairo and Khartum. He 
realised that the only useful course was to improve the 
industrial conditions, so as to render slavery unnecessary. 
Had Baker been sent back to the Soudan, and allowed 
to work on these lines, the subsequent revolt might have 
been avoided. But the task was entrusted to other 
hands, and unfortunately Gordon’s peculiar genius was 
less successful with Mohammedan fanatics than it had 
been with the stolid Chinese. 

After Baker’s return he settled at Sa ndford Orleigh in 
Devonshire, where he lived till his death, except that 
every winter he made expeditions to some warmer clime. 
He was always ready, like a knight-errant of old, to rush 
forth to relieve the inhabitants of some village on the 
Brahmapootra from the tigers that preyed upon them. 
He was fond of sport to the last ; even after he had be¬ 
come too unsteady to be a match for anything worse than 
the worn-out old tigers who have had to turn “ man- 
eaters.” 

The story of Baker’s life is pleasantly told, and even 
in less competent hands could not have failed to be inter¬ 
esting. The editors have wisely left Baker to relate most 
of it by quoting copious extracts from his letters. 
Explanatory chapters help the reader to understand the 
condition of African geography at the time of his journeys, 
and to appreciate the relative importance of his work. 
These chapters seem to be judicious and well informed. 
Our main regret is that we do not hear enough of Baker as 
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a sportsman and a naturalist. One chapter is devoted to 
this, but we doubt if it does full credit to Baker’s work in 
this field. His valuable contributions to natural history 
are barely referred to ; his important services to gunnery 
and his improvements in cartridges are not mentioned. We 
should have been glad to have seen more space devoted 
to this, at the cost of.condensation of the political writings, 
some of which are hardly likely to add to his reputation. 
For when we remember the conditions under which he 
shot, the clumsy old muzzle-loaders and the badly-mixed 
powders he used, and the accuracy and fulness of his 
observations upon the habits of animals, we cannot but 
reckon Baker as the greatest of English sportsmen. 

While Baker’s memoir gives an account of the political 
conditions of the Soudan from i860 onward, Prof. Keane’s 
admirable summary of the present knowledge of North 
African geography completes the sketch in other depart¬ 
ments. He divides North Africa into six divisions, viz. 
the Atlas (including Morocco, Algiers and Tunis), the 
Sahara, the Soudan and the Niger Basin, Egypt and 
Nubia, and Italian North-East Africa (including Abyssinia 
and Somaliland). Each of these districts is described 
separately, an account being given of its general physical 
geography, of its history, as far as this is known, of its 
ethnography, and natural history. The ethnographical 
sketches are especially well done, while the political his¬ 
tories are the most detailed. The natural history is the 
least satisfactory part of the book. The geology is 
mostly quoted second-hand, or is taken only from geo¬ 
graphical instead of from geological papers. Some of 
the botanical records are certainly quite untrustworthy, as 
when on p. 533 Casuarina is reported on the banks of 
the Webi Shebeyli, whereas it occurs only on the ends of 
the promontories on the eastern coasts. The nine maps 
are admirably clear, while full of information. The volume 
is in every way a great improvement on the preceding- 
editions. The immense increase in the material to be 
summarised, has made the task a difficult one. This 
enormous growth of knowledge applies, however, to five 
out of the six districts described. It is only in one that 
progress has been stopped, and of which the new edition 
has nothing fresh to report, except paper delimi¬ 
tations in Europe and reaction in Africa. All Junker’s 
collections, the greatest ever made in the equatorial 
provinces of Egypt, were lost by the closing of the 
Soudan. It is to be hoped, however, that European 
officials will not much longer prohibit our representatives 
in the field from taking action, and again opening to 
progress the lands where Gordon’s death and Baker’s 
life-work added their names to the roll of our national 
heroes. ]. W. G. 


BIO-OPTIMISM. 

The Evergreen. A Northern Seasonal. Published in 
the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh by Patrick Geddes and 
Colleagues. (London: Fisher Unwin, 1895.) 

T is not often that a reviewer is called upon to write 
art criticism in the columns of Nature. But the 
circumstances of the “ Evergreen ” are peculiar ; it is pub¬ 
lished with a certain scientific sanction as the expression of 
a coming scientific Renascence of Art, and it is impossible 
to avoid glancing at its aesthetic merits. It is a semi- 
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annual periodical emanating from the biological school 
of St. Andrews University. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson 
assists with the proem and the concluding article (“ The 
Scots Renascence ”), and other significant work in the 
volume is from the pen of Prof. Patrick Geddes. It 
may be assumed that a large section of the public will 
accept this volume as being representative of the younger 
generation of biological workers, and as indicating the 
aesthetic tendencies of a scientific training. What in¬ 
justice may be done thereby a glance at the initial 
Almanac will show. In this page of “ Scots Renascence” 
design the beautiful markings on the carapace of a crab 
and the exquisite convolutions of a ram’s horn are alike 
replaced by unmeaning and clumsy spirals, the delicate 
outlines of a butterfly body by a gross shape like a soda- 
water bottle ; its -wings are indicated by three sausage¬ 
shaped excrescences on either side, and the vegetable 
forms in the decorative border are deprived of all variety 
and sinuosity in favour of a system of cast-iron semi¬ 
circular curves. Now, as a matter of fact, provided there 
is no excess of diagram, his training should render 
the genuine biologist more acutely sensitive to these ugly 
and unmeaning distortions than the average educated 
man. Neither does a biological training blind the eye to 
the quite fortuitous arrangement of the black masses in 
Mr. Duncan’s studies in the art of Mr. Beardsley, to the 
clumsy line of Mr. Mackie’s reminiscences of Mr. Walter 
Crane, or to the amateurish quality of Mr. Burn-Murdoch. 
And when Mr. Riccardo Stephens honours Herrick on his 
intention rather than his execution, and Mr. Laubach, 
rejoicing “with tabret and string” at the advent of 
spring, bleats 

“ Now hillock and highway 
Are budding and glad, 

Thro’ dingle and byway 
Go lassie and lad,” 

it must not be supposed that the frequenters of the 
biological laboratory, outside the circle immediately 
about Prof. Patrick Geddes, are more profoundly stirred 
than they are when Mr. Kipling, full of knowledge and 
power, sings of the wind and the sea and the heart of the 
natural man. 

But enough has been said of the artistic merits of this 
volume. Regarded as anything more than the first 
efforts of amateurs in art and literature—and it makes 
that claim—it is bad from cover to cover ; and even the 
covers are bad. No mitigated condemnation will meet 
the circumstances of the case. Imagine the New 
English Art Club propounding a Scientific Renascence 
in its leisure moments ! Of greater concern to the 
readers of Nature than the fact that a successful pro¬ 
fessor may be an indifferent art editor, is the attempt on 
the part of two biologists—real responsible biologists— 
writing for the unscientific public, to represent Biology 
as having turned upon its own philosophical implications. 
Mr. Thomson, for instance, tells his readers that “ the 
conception of the Struggle for Existence as Nature’s sole 
method of progress,” “ was to be sure a libel projected 
upon nature, but it had enough truth in it to be mis¬ 
chievous for a while.” So zoologists honour their greatest! 
“ Science,” he says, has perceived “ how false to natural 
fact the theory was.” “ It has shown how primordial, 
how organically imperative the social virtues are ; how 
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